THE BLIND MAN'S HUNT

and tell them to change their time-table; I shall only have to say Ilie
word. It's absurd. Go on, sit down I"

The arrangement of their places at the table, which could hold
twenty people, was peculiar. Facing the centre-piece and the silver
foliage of the candelabra, the children sat far off, isolated, separated
from their grandfather by a series of empty chairs. For Baron Noel
insisted that the places of the dead should be respected. They might
have been eating luncheon in a family vault.

The giant took a morbid pleasure in contemplating the ravages fate
had made around him; and at the same tune he dangled promotion to
these empty places as future recompenses of which he was the sole
dispenser.

" Jean-Noel, when you're fifteen you will have the right to sit in your
father's place; Marie-Ange, when you're eighteen you may take your
grandmother's chair."

The children hardly dared raise their eyes to him.

The Baron's thick eyelids allowed but a chink of his black glance to
filter through, like those slits certain antique sculptors made in place of
eyes in their bronze busts. A disquieting light was beginning to gather
behind those slits. Sometimes they glowed red, the sign of an anger which,
though always expected, was always unforeseeable, as if a fire had sud-
denly begun to glow within the metal hollow.

Marie-Ange and Jean-Noel were still more embarrassed by their
grandfather's right hand, a plump and pointed hand which seemed to
be forever rolling a crumb of bread, an apparently banal gesture, except
that there was no crumb of bread and the thumb worked without
object, and of its own accord, against the first and middle fingers.

The two children could not help watching this motion, while fearing
that their grandfather would notice their preoccupation with it; the
result was that the working hand alternately attracted and repelled
their gaze.

"Yes," went on Baron Noel, "I don't know what would happen if I
didn't look after you. And now it will be more necessary than ever.
Because, my poor children, you're going to be to all intents and pur-
poses utterly orphaned. Your mother has told you that she's going to
marry again, has she not? Well, I'm telling you that she is. You're old
enough to be spoken to frankly."

For a moment the two children's thoughts turned simply to certain
forebodings, certain whisperings among the servants, certain allusions
of Mab's, certain evasive, tender words of their mother at her last visit:
"Perhaps next time I shall have important news for you." The news
could be nothing but this, and their mother was surely going to marry
that very tall man whom they had seen once and who had seemed
rather ambiguous towards them, had shown a somewhat forced interest,
an excessive and rather cold politeness.
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